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Books on Rural Life 
Prepared mainly by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Department. 


During the past year a number of books upon the rela- 
tion of the federal government to agriculture have ap- 
peared; there is a new and especially interesting text on 
tural sociology ; also there are several titles on the relation 
of city and country. It is significant that twenty years 
after the Report of the Roosevelt Country Life Commis- 
sion, the volume of the literature about rural life grows 
steadily larger. Particularly is this true of pamphlets, 
which are not included in this review because of lack of 
space. The more important of the pamphlets and articles 


igperiodicals are reviewed throughout the year in regular 
@:.: of this SERVICE. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE 


It is natural that the public discussions of the past 
eight years on the relation of the federal government to 
the agricultural situation should result in a number of 


books upon the subject. Some titles recently appearing 
are: 


FARM RELIEF. Compiled by LaMar T. BemMAaN. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. $1.25. 


THE McNARY-HAUGEN FARM SURPLUS BILL 
—A Debate Handbook. Compiled by E. R. RAnxin. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 
1927. Vol. 7, No. 6. 50 cents. 


THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND MEASURES FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT. A Report by the Business Men’s 
Commission on Agriculture. New York, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., and Washington, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1927. $2.50. 


HARVEY BAUM. A Study of the Agricultural Revo- 
lution. By Epwarp SHERWoop MEap and BERNHARD 
OstROLENK. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1928. $2.00. 


FARM RELIEF. A Brief on the McNary-Haugen Plan. 
y James E. Boyte. New York, Doubleday, Doran 
nd Company, Inc., 1928. $1.00. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF. Compiled by 
Jutta E. Jonnsen. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1927. 90 cents. 


FEDERAL AID. A Study of the American Subsidy 
System. By Austin F. Macponatp. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. $2.75. 


LABOR AND FARMER PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1828-1928. By NatHaNn FINE. 
New York, Rand School of Social Science, 1928. $3.00. 


_ COOPERATIVE MARKETING. Federal Trade Com- 


mission, Washington, D. C. 70th Congress, Ist Session. 

Senate Document No. 95. 

What should the federal government do about agricul- 
ture? At this writing it appears that a special session of 
Congress will be called shortly after March 4 to decide 
this question. As public discussion has proceeded during 
the post-war period, it is evident that the dominant issue 
is control of surplus, but that this single interest becomes 
increasingly complex. For example, it looks as though 
the name of Senator McNary of Oregon would be asso- 
ciated with another farm bill. But what Mr. McNary is 
suggesting at this writing is something very different 
from the McNary-Haugen bills passed by Congress and 
vetoed by the President in 1927 and 1928. Therefore it 
is necessary when considering the literature upon surplu: 
control to look first for the date. It is best to know even 
the month of the year when the book appeared, and to 
know definitely to which McNary-Haugen bill the book 
refers. Five of the titles listed above dealing more or 
less directly with McNary-Haugenism refer to the 1927 
and prior bills. 


The first two are debate handbooks and are the most 
comprehensive, accurate and objective that have appeared 
upon the subject. That of Mr. Beman follows the well- 
known method of the H. W. Wilson Company in prepar- 
ing volumes for “The Reference Shelf.” Mr. Beman’s 
book appeared in 1927, before the 1927 version of the 
bill had taken form. It is therefore to prior drafts that 
this handbook refers. It may be recalled here, however, 
that the purposes and the essential methods of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill changed little. The main variations 
have been in details as to procedure and structure. Mr. 
Beman’s outline presents affirmative and negative briefs, 
an extensive bibliography and a discussion, including 
statements by Senators Capper and Norris, Frank O. 
Lowden and President Coolidge. 


Mr. Rankin’s handbook appeared late in 1927, and con- 
tains more recent materials. It presents the question, 
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“Resolved, that Congress should enact the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill,” and refers to the 1927 measure 
which was the first to pass both houses of Congress. 
There is an excellent bibliography. The affirmative state- 
ments quoted include those by Frank O. Lowden, Senator 
F. M. Simmons of North Carolina, former Congressman 
Charles Brand and the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. The negative references quoted include 
statements by President Coolidge, S. G. Rubinow in Cur- 
rent History and an editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

One of the most interesting commissions on agriculture 
was that of business men appointed jointly by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Both of these agencies 
have been active in relation to agriculture. The Chamber 
of Commerce maintains an agricultural department. The 
National Industrial Conference Board has gathered facts 
about the agricultural situation including a very important 
report on tax burdens. Charles Nagel, who was Secre- 
tary of Commerce in President Taft’s cabinet, was the 
chairman. E. M. Herr, Alfred H. Swayne and Paul M. 
Warburg were among the members. The commission 
was assisted by Professor Frank D. Graham of Princeton 
University, as economic adviser. It was stated that Pro- 
fessor Graham was chosen because he was not committed 
to any particular agricultural policy. Hearings were held 
in various parts of the country. The report was com- 
pleted in November, 1927, and appeared shortly there- 
after. The findings were widely published in the daily 
press and were summarized in this Service for Novem- 
ber 19, 1927. The commission made a clear declaration on 
taxation and urged state governments to abolish the direct 
property tax where it is in force. The commission favors 
tariff revision in the interest of agriculture. It veers 
only slightly in the direction of McNary-Haugenism by 
declaring for a federal farm board which shall collect 
information, give advice and supervise any privately or- 
ganized marketing agencies which may be created to 
dispose of surpluses. The report deals with other than 
governmental means of improving the agricultural situ- 
ation. 

Harvey Baum is aimed at opposing the McNary- 
Haugen plan or any other so-called plan of farm relief. 
Mr. Mead is a professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was struggling with the problems of running 
a farm when he met Mr. Ostrolenk, who was then the 
director of the National Farm School at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Ostrolenk introduced Mr. Mead to 
successful Bucks County farmers. Mr. Mead became 
particularly interested in one of them, Harvey Baum, 
whose name became the title of the book. The authors 
present the story of Mr. Baum’s enterprise, including 
his cost accounting. Then they proceed at once to present 
data on the national agricultural situation and te marshal 
arguments against further federal discrimination in favor 
of agriculture. Their portrayal of the situation is not 
thorough or wholly accurate. Their discussion of farm 
relief proposals will be regarded by many as intolerant. 

Professor Boyle’s brief on the McNary-Haugen plan 
has, we are informed, been widely distributed by interests 
known to be hostile to it. He is professor of rural econ- 
omy at the New York State College of Agriculture. He 
thinks there are four false assumptions upon which the 
plan rests: “Congress has done nothing for the farmer. 

Other businesses are all prosperous. 
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Congress has created artificial prosperity for other busi- 
nesses. The country is now being industrialized 
at the expense of agriculture.” We very much dou 
that these have been the main “props” in the pleas ® 
the McNary-Haugen bill. The first three are obvious 
untrue, but a good deal of evidence has been presented 
by economists in favor of the last. Professor Boyle ob- 
jects vigorously to the plan and makes a plea for an 
agricultural policy that will promote orderly development 
in production and marketing. Professor Boyle’s state- 
ment is obviously inadequate. For a concise presentation 
from the viewpoint of an economist, there is none better 
than that by Professor John Black of Harvard, appearing 
in the American Economic Review (Evanston, Illinois) 
June and September, 1928, numbers. 

Closely related to McNary-Haugenism is the question 
of Agriculture and the Tariff. The compilation of refer- 
ences here reviewed was brought out in December, 1927. 
It is a thesis of those who urge surplus control as em- 
bodied in the McNary-Haugen and other plans, that the 
tariff gives to producers of surpluses no adequate pro- 
tection. There is need, they say, of new devices which 
will carry out the principle of protective legislation for 
the agricultural industry. Miss Johnsen’s compilation is 
upon the question, “Resolved, that our present high tariff 
policy is contrary to the best interests of American agri- 
culture.” Whether one favors the method of debate or 
not, debate handbooks are useful instruments for assem- 
bling data about controversial subjects. 

Federal Aid, by Professor Macdonald, carries the sub- 
title, “A Study of the American Subsidy System.” Hg 
study was the result of a research fellowship granted 
the Social Science Research Council for “a comprehensive 
field study of the grants made by the federal government 
to the states.” The study was based primarily upon first- 
hand information secured on field trips. Seven forms of 
federal aid to states are described. Most of these are 
of interest to rural workers, including forest-fire preven- 
tion, agricultural extension work, highway construction, 
vocational education, hygiene of maternity and infancy. 
The study is well done. It should provide the factual 
basis for reasoned considerations of federalism and anti- 
federalism. 

Nathan Fine is associate editor of the American Labor 
Year Book, and his study of Labor and Farmer Parties 
in the United States 1828-1928 is based upon original 
sources. Mr. Fine states frankly that he is among those 
“who favor a labor-farmer-progressive” party. With this 
in mind he surveys thoroughly American experience. 
“Facts about other lands may be suggestive and even 
vital, but they cannot be considered decisive. , - 
cause so much is at stake we can afford to bend backward 
in not overstating the factors in our favor, not understat- 
ing the forces against us.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s report on Cooperative 
Marketing is a document of over 700 pages. It was made 
pursuant to a Senate resolution. There were many areas 
within the scope of the investigation, which took place 
between 1925 and 1928. The commission makes a bal- 
anced statement upon the development and importance 
of the movement and deals extensively with evidence upo 
illegal interference with the formation and operation 
cooperatives. It also presents data upon the costs of maf 
keting through cooperatives as compared with other agen- 
cies. One conclusion is: “While it is recognized that 
the principle of cooperation as applied to the organization 
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and operation of the local associations has resulted in 
much good in a limited way to the producers of farm 

ducts, they have not functioned to any marked degree 
6: matter of orderly marketing or in the determination 
of the price return to the producer. On the other hand, 
it is also recognized that the large-scale cooperative mar- 
keting movement which is engaging the attention not only 
of the producer but the public at the present time is in an 
experimental and evolutionary stage.” The report illus- 
trates one method whereby the federal government func- 
tions in fact-finding. 


GENERAL WoRKS 


THE HARVEST. By Liserty Hype Baitey. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By NEeweti 
Leroy Sims. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1928. $3.75. 


HANDBOOK OF RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES— 
1928. Edited by Benson Y. Lanpis. Chicago, Uni- 
barn of Chicago Press, 1928. Cloth, $2,00; Paper, 
$1.00. 

A DECADE OF RURAL PROGRESS. Edited by 
Benson Y. Lanois and Nat T. Frame. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. $2.00. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE—1927. Washing- 
ton, United States Department of Agriculture, 1928. 
70th Congress, lst Session. House Document No. 150. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey is a poet, philosopher and scientist. 
his book the distinguished chairman of the Roosevelt 
ntry Life Commission gives his matured judgments 

upon many aspects of rural civilization. He always exalts 
the human and the spiritual, and yet few ever emphasize 
more than he the importance of the soil. In his discussion 
of income he has fifteen short chapters which bring to 
the fore those intangibles which are often forgotten. “My 
Father’s Hoe,” “Nails,” “Evening,” “Morning,” are all 
parts of “income.” Dean Bailey contends that “every 
agricultural question is a city question, and every pro- 
ducer’s problem is a consumer’s problem.” His book is 
written mainly as a defense “against the invasion of mere 
statistical and commercial valuations” of farm life. 

The new book by Professor Sims of Oberlin College 
is probably the most interesting rural sociology text that 
has thus far been produced. Perhaps one explanation 
of its interesting style is the fact that for some years 
Professor Sims has been teaching rural sociology to large 
numbers of persons who have had urban backgrounds. 
More than anyone in his craft he seems to have succeeded 
in making rural society interesting and important to the 
urbanite. Indeed, the author explains that he wrote the 
book not simply to supply another text in rural sociology, 
but to “contribute a viewpoint and an emphasis that seem 
to be needed.” That viewpoint is two-fold. The first 
involves his concept of what sociology is. “Society is 
thought of in terms of energy manifest organically, ma- 
terially and culturally in a unity which we call the human 
group. Sociology thus becomes the study of the behavior 
of the energy of such groups.” Secondly, it involves “an 
approach to country life in part from the angle of the 

nite.” 
e: book includes both the theoretical and the practical 
aspects of rural sociology. It reveals the wide range of 
the scholarship of the author, and is written in a catholic 
spirit. 
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The Handbook of Rural Social Resources—1928 is the 
second edition of this work. It is a concise reference 
book, consisting mainly of interpretations of national rural 
developments since 1920. In each case the interpretation 
is by a specialist. Topics discussed include “The Rural 
Population,” by E. C. Lively, “Farmers’ Standards of Liv- 
ing,” by E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Protestant Rural Churches,” 
by Ralph S. Adams. There are also discussions of na- 
tional agricultural legislation and the economic situation 
by members of the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Part II of the Handbook contains descriptions of 
the programs of thirty-two agencies which are engaged 
in some form of rural work. The book is a cooper- 
ative project in which numerous agencies and individuals 
have had a part. 

A Decade of Rural Progress is the title given to the 
proceedings of the tenth and eleventh national country life 
conferences held by the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. The tenth was held at East Lansing, Michigan, in 
1927, upon the topic: “Farm Income and Farm Life,” 
and the eleventh at Urbana, Illinois, in 1928, on “Urban- 
Rural Relationships.” The volume presents a selected 
group of papers and reports prepared for the confer- 
ences. Some of the committee reports sum up the ex- 
periences of ten years; for example, those upon education, 
the churches, recreation, government and social work. 


- The report of the committee on rural social work is espe- 
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cially valuable for its statement of emerging problems. 

The latest Yearbook of Agriculture is again a good 
source for comprehensive statistics upon the farming in- 
dustry, and also for an interpretation of developments. 
The report of the Secretary of Agriculture is included. 
There is a long statement upon “What’s New in Agricul- 
ture.” Though the Yearbook of Agriculture is largely 
technical and gives considerable space to crop statistics, 
there is also information of social significance. 


City AND CouNTRY 


Charles A. Beard has declared that “the most important 
issue of our age, in Europe and America,” is that of 
maintaining a fair balance between agricultural and urban 
civilizations. As has been pointed out by him and others, 
rural-urban conflict is not new, but ancient and fairly 
universal. However, it may be said to have reached a new 
phase in the United States because of the tremendous 
readjustments which are being forced upon agriculture 
and because of the rapid decline of the farm population. 
A selected list of references upon urban-rural relations 
published during the past five or six years appeared in 
Rural America (New York) for April, 1928, p. 14. We 
call attention here to four titles which have appeared dur- 
ing the year under review. 


URBAN-RURAL RELATIONS. Edited by Cart C. 
Taytor and Nat T. Frame. Chicago, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 1928. $1.00. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY INTERDEPENDENCIES. 
Vol. 6, No. 10, University of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1927. 75 cents. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Etva E. Mrrter. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1928. 
$2.00. 
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URBANIZATION. Its Effects on Government and So- 
ciety. By JoHN Girren THompson. New York, E. 
P. Dutton & Company, 1927. $6.00. 

Urban-Rural Relations is a source book for quotations 
from a variety of references. That it should be published 
by Kiwanis International is one of the signs of the times. 
Today business men, statesmen, churchmen alike are try- 
ing to understand the modern manifestations of a recur- 
ring phenomenon. Drs. Taylor and Frame arrange their 
materials under a series of topics among which are the 
following: “Who Have the Higher Standards of Living, 
City or Country People?”’; “What Can and Should the 
Nation Do to Maintain a Parity Between Urban and 
Rural Well-Being?”; “Town and Country Antagonism 
and Cooperation”; “Town-Country Service Relation- 
ships”; “Has the General Economic Policy of the United 
States Favored Industry Rather than Agriculture?” ; 
“Town and Country Planning.” 

The North Carolina Club of the state university pub- 
lishes an interesting yearbook on Town and Country In- 
terdependencies. Professor E. C. Branson writes the 
foreword, and among the titles discussed are: “Cities and 
Towns Dominate Civilization” ; “Reconciliation of Town 
and Country Interests’; “Federation of Agencies”; 
“Planning a County”; “Inter-Community Relationships.” 
Though written largely from the point of view of the 
situation in North Carolina, there are interesting illus- 
trations from other areas. The bulletin deserves wide 
study elsewhere. 

Elva E. Miller was until his death editor of the South- 
ern Agriculturist. He was one of a growing company 
who are much concerned about the relation of town and 
country in the nation and particularly in the South. Mr. 
Miller’s book is based largely on his personal observation, 
which was wide. It also sets forth what the author re- 
gards as the means of improving town-country relations. 
The style is largely editorial. 

Urbanization is a large work compiling much informa- 
tion on “the rural bias” and “the urban bent.” Mr. 
Thompson assembles a long list of persons who have writ- 
ten about the superiority of agricultural and rural life, 
and many official pronouncements by various agencies con- 
tending that agriculture should be a favored industry 
because of its social consequences. But, in spite of all 
these, Mr. Thompson points out that we have an urban 
bent in the world today. He also presents considerable 
evidence that the rise of cities has had a favorable effect 
upon human freedom. He even attempts to contrast rural 
and urban contributions to democracy in both the old 
world and the new and to contrast the effects of ruralism 

_and urbanism upon health, government and religious in- 
stitutions. Though Mr. Thompson is to be commended 
for ferreting out a wealth of information from the most 
inaccessible sources, it is evident that variety of illustration 
frequently does not produce conclusive evidence. How- 
ever, the book is important as a trailbreaker, and we hope 
it will stimulate many to trace as precisely as possible the 
effects of urbanization upon all institutions, and particu- 
larly those that are rural. 


RELIGION 


Although the country church has been overwhelmed 
by a series of swift cultural and economic changes and 


has not adjusted itself rapidly to them, nevertheless most 
country-life leaders hold that it may yet play a large part, 
if it will, in the guidance and development of rural civjds 
zation. The country church has been called the “m 
studied” of our rural institutions. However, during the 
past year only two titles have appeared. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN RELATION TO 
RURAL PROBLEMS. Vol. VI of the Proceedings 
of the International Missionary Council. New York, 
International Missionary Council, 1928. $1.25. 


CHRIST AND THE COUNTRY PEOPLE. By 
Henry W. McLaucuiin. Richmond, Va., The Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, 1928. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


As probably never before in foreign mission assemblies, 
the Jerusalem Conference of the International Mission- 
ary Council held in April, 1928, gave attention to rural 
conditions throughout the world. The volume entitled 
The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural Problems 
presents considerable information upon rural conditions 
throughout the world and also contains the Council’s 
statement concerning the situation. Dr. Kenyon L. But- 
terfield presents a statement on “Christianity and Rural 
Civilization,” which is clear and comprehensive. William 
J. McKee gives numerous examples of the work of 
Christian missions in rural areas. Thomas Jesse Jones 
discusses factors in a program of rural missions. Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner, who is chairman of the an 
Council’s Rural Committee, presents four papers, 
each on Korea, China and India, and a summary statement 
on rural Asia. These papers were the result of prelimi- 
nary studies in the Orient made for the International Mis- 
sionary Council. The material published under the head 
of “The Council’s Discussion” gives evidence that the 
topic elicited much interest. The statement adopted by 
vote of the Council is indeed of great significance, though 
some of those interested in rural missions will disagree 
with parts of it. It declares for the rural community as 
the unit of work, defines the aims of community develop- 
ment, states that education is the fundamental method and 
emphasizes the need for training leadership within the 
community. The final paragraph says that “the impera- 
tive need is for a statesmanlike program of rural missions, 
as to adequate objectives, as to cooperation of missionary 
agencies,” as to concrete programs, as to financial support 
and as to selection, enlistment and training of workers. 
This volume will undoubtedly rank among the most im- 
portant books concerning the church in relation to agri- 
cultural civilization. 

Dr. McLaughlin’s book is a study course describing 
rural conditions in the South considered in relation to 
the church. Since 1925, he has been director of country 
church work for the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. He 
has been especially active in enlisting students in theological 
seminaries for study of rural conditions and for service © 
in the country church. Dr. McLaughlin discusses the 
need for better health service, tested country church me 
ods and leadership. A bibliography of about 25 nt 
is included. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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